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oi 
oli mf Srr,—It was you, it appears, who, ina 
i ech to the Legislature, I believe, called 
oes Government of Great Britain, “ the 
Wulwark of Religion and liberty,” and 
Swho assigned this as a reason against re- 
isting by force of arms the impressments 
Tom on board of American ships on the high 
seas. Youappear to have been so much 
©) Frightened at the sound of Napoleon’s 
| ame ; the prostituted press of England, 
" €o-operating with the silly federal press of 
America, appear to have so scared you, 


| ee: ‘that you forgot that it was possible for 


‘America to find’ an enemy in the whole 
es “World, except in the Emperor of France. 
Yor appear to have regarded him as having 
é will, and as being likely to possess the 
| Power, of taking from your countrymen 
their religion as well as their éberty, and 
his, too, at a time when he was not 
ing, and never had made, any attacks 
+ Wponeither. As the fashions of dress pass 
7 with great quickness from Fngland to 
| America, so the fashion of thinking ap- 
‘pears to have passed ; and, our vile press, 
1duping the mass of the people here, 
ippears, by the same tricks to have duped 
“alll those in America whom party, envy, 
; an id animosity had pre-disposed to receive 
eir deceptions. To this cause I must 
a cribe the above memorable expresssion ; 
Hor, to suppose that it preceded from mere 
) Party spite, would be to leave the public 
. B conclude, that you are a hypocrite al- 
Most without a parallel upon the face of 
me earth. 
i Time has now shown what this govern- 
lent has done in the work of defending 
Peligion and liberty. What it has done 
ti ome I shall not attempt to describe 
ere. That description, with all the par- 
Culars, will be fourid, from time to time, 
r the Supplements to the Volwnes of the 
egister, beginning with the Volume 28, 






































it, what it has done for religion and 
ty in other countries is of more 


fhich was closed on the 30th of September. | 
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+ . TO MR. STRONG, | general importance, anda part of that, at 


least, I will now endeavour to describe. 
To begin with France, what has this 
government done for religion and liberty 
in that fine and populous country? When 
the war began, in 1793, the monks had 
been driven from their rich estates, their 
beds of down, their luxurious eating and 


drinking, and the scenes of their de- 
baucheries. ‘The Priests had been de. 


prived of their fythes: the insolent 
Noblesse of their power to rob and murder 
the people. Ought not the government of 
England to have discovered pleasure at 
such a change? Ought it not to have 
hailed such a change with joy? Ought it 
not to have done all in its power to make 
the revolution successful ? 

If Englishmen look back to the times of 
the Stuarts, whose persecutions, religious 
as well as civil, drove such men as William 
Penn to inhabit a.wilderness, do we not 
find that those tyrants were uniform! 
supported, encouraged, abetted by the 
House of Bourbon? Did not that House 
bring ruin upon France in its efforts to 
force back the tyrants upon England ? If 
we read the works of Addison, Steele, or 
any other of our political and moral 
writers, do we not find the old government 
of France described as a horrid tyranny? 
Were not the French always considered 
by us as beings worthy of nothing but our 
contempt, because they submitted to the 
old government? It is impossible to have 
read these writings, or the speeches in 
parliament, of even forty years ago, with- 
out wishing to see the old government of 
France totally annihilated. That the 
French were a base and foolish people for 
submifting.to the government of the Bour- 
bons, and the extortions of the priests, 
made a part of every Englishman’s creed. 

What, then, ought to have been the sen- 
timent and the conduct of this government, 
when it saw that ‘the French people had 
overthrown their old government ; when 
it daw that it had levelled to the earth this . 
despotism, propped up by supe rstition ? 
Onght it not to have rejoiced? Ought it 
not to have aided the revolutionists, if they 
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had stood in need of aid? Ought it not to! any religion at all it must have been for 


have interposed its power between the 
French and the Bourbons and Germans, 
who were marching into France for the 
avowed purpose of restoring that ancient 
and terrible system of government, which 
Englishmen had always held in abhor- 
rence? If it had done this, it would, in- 
deed, have merited the appellation which 
you bestowed upon it. 

At the time when England began war 
azainst France, ali religion, that is to say, 
all religious establishments had been 
abolished. And, why not? Your consti- 
tition absolutely forbids even the Con- 
gress to make any established religion. Lt 
makes no exceptions, exagts no religious 
test of any sort. Your President may be 
a Catholic or an Athiest. Why, there- 
fore, were the French not to abolish rli- 
gion in the same way? ‘There were cer- 
tain men, who, pushing things on to ex- 
tremes, ridiculed that which most men 
deem sacred; but, there was no law 
passed to compel people to wership ‘* the 
** Goddess of Reason.” ‘There was no 
yersecution of religion for religion's sake. 
The people were left to worship; or not to 
worship, as they pleased ; and, it is noto- 
tious, that Quakers aud all other Dissen- 
ters met with protection aud kindness even 
in the bloodiest days of the revolution. 
The killing aad banishing of the Catholic 
Priests was very cruel and was unneces- 
sary. Many horrid acts, which no one 
ever attempted to justify, were committed ; 
but, what had these to do with religion, 
other than as having proceeded from the 
recollection of past oppression, and the 
dread of its return? In short, if the 
Bourbons and the Germans had never in- 
taded France, who believes that the hor- 
rors of 1793 would ever have been com- 
mitted ? 

In the year 1793 the Assembly in 
France had placed religion upon the very 
same footing as that on which it then 
stood, and new stands, in your own coun- 
try. Can this government, then, be called 
the bulwark of religion for having made 
war on that Assembly and its system? 
At a later period Napoleon restored, in 
some sort, an established religion, with- 
out, however, laying any restraint on the 
liberty of conscience. Still this govern- 
nade war against France. Still it 
R din igavit! And what, then, was 
ns pte teh § fought for? If for 
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that of the Bourbons, of the Noblesse, the 
Monks, and the Priests. It- must. have 
been for that very religion, which we for 
bid our Kings to profess ; against which 
we solemnly protest; to disclaim a belief 
in which we “compel every man in whom 
we intend-to confide. Ff of any religion 
at all, it was of this religion of which this 
government was the bulwark. 

As to Liberty, does it uot astound any 
one to hear it said, that the moment the 
French people shook off that Government 
which, in England, had elways been 
deemed a horrid tyranny, the government 
of that same England made war upon 
them? And, though the object never 
was distinctly avowed, is it not plain, that 
the wish of this government always was 
to force the Hiouse of Bourbon back upon 
a people, who had freed themselves from 
their tyranny? How, then, do you jus- 
tify your appellation? Ilow do you main- 
tain, that this government has been the 
Bulwark of Liberty 2? Uf the government 
of the Bourbons was not a horrid des- 
potism; if it was not sucha government 
as to make. it the last degree of baseness 
for the people to submit to it, the writers 
and orators of Kugland had been for ages 
the most maticious of liars. And, if it was 
such a despotism, could this government 
be the Bulwark of Liberty while it was 
labouring for the re-establishment of that 
despotism? Youwill, though, perhaps, a 
very cunning man, find it difficult to es- 
cape from this dilemma. Bat, Sir, are 
you prepared to say, that the gove .nment 
of France, civil and religious, was, under 
the Bourbons, such as the people onght to 
have submitted to? Are you prepared to 
say, that the people of France ought te 
have continued to endure the Bastille. 
Corvees, Seigneurial Oppressions, and the 
exactions of the Church, together with the 
want of Liberty ef conscience? If you 
are, you must be a very unjust and cruel 
man; you must be destitute of humanity. 
If you are not, how can you justify the 
calling of those the Bulwark of Liberty, 
who from the first dawning of the revolu- 
tionin France, showed their hostility to the 
French people and to the change that they 
were making. 

And what has been the result? Has 
this government, which boasts of complete 
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success, observe, proved itself the Bul- 
watk of Liberty in France? By the 
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money which it has paid to German courts 
and armies, it has been able to carry back 
the Bourbons in spite of the French peo- 
ple, who had, last year, so decidedly cast 
them out asecondtime. It is quite clear, 
thatthe people of France abhor the Bour- 
bons, or that the invaders have been 
Uilty of monstrous treachery. ‘The sight 
we have beheld is this: the Bourbon King 
marching to Paris over the carcasses of 
the slaughtered people. We see the Enug- 
‘and German armies occupy the capi- 

al and great part of the country. ‘hey 
sien themselves the friends of the 
ag. The sovercigns and commanders 
Biessod by him. They lay the peo- 
ail ranks aud degrees under heavy 


tion Our newspapers tell us, 
that they sometimes shoot, sometimes flog. 


the French people. Now, either the 


French people approve of the King, oc 
donot. If they do, this is wanton 


eraelty and most fou! treachery, on the 
partof those in the pay of England: 
do not, they are now under’ govern- 
ment forced on them by foreign bayonets 
on by English money. Take your 
se. Seat yourself upon which horn 
dilemma you please ; and thence to 
ignant countrymen repeat, if you 
@olish enough, that the English Mi- 
ters and their forces and money are the 
kof Liberty in France. Your 
ymen, in 1776, inveighed most bit- 
gainst this same government for en- 
favouring by force of arms to hold them 
Ya state of subjection to a sovereign 
¢ der whose sway they had been singu- 
lees or happy, and free; under 
B sway oppression was unknown; 
f whose sway your countrymen 
lof their liberty. If this govern- 
twas, in éhat case, the enemy of li- 
ig if it then merited the reproaches 
he curses bestowed upon it; if toem- 
pGerman armies on that occasion de- 
d@ your exccrations, how do you re- 
@ it to justice to call it nozw the 
of Liberty? Had not the peo- 
eof rance as good a right to make 
Wolution as youhad? Had they not 
to dismiss their sovereign as 
pas you had to dismiss your's? 
ey not as much right in choosing 
eror or a Consul or an Assembly 
had ,in choosing a Congress or a 
ent? If they were rebels, you 
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tion is only fourteen years older than 
theirs. Ifthe Bourbons have a right to 
reign in france, having been restored to 
the throne by force, there ean be no 
| doubt, that the king of Mngland has aright 
to subdue you, to reign over you, and to 
employ foreign. armies for the purpose of 
his restoration, and also, as in the case of 
Louis le Desiré, to garrison your towns 
in order to insure and to perpetuate your 
subjection. 

There is an Oration, which I have seen, 
delivered by a Mr. Garenr, at Charleston, 
South Carolina, on the 4th of July last, 
in which that Gentleman, in very cloquent 
language, after branding the Enzlish go- 
vernment with every epithet and term Ne- 
cessary to describe tyranny and fraud, 
its conduct towards America, during the 
two wars with her, calls Napoleon an 
Usurper, and seems to lament the de- 
camping of the good Louis, and to join 
with our parasites in their abuse of the 
French. There is something so unjust in 
this, that we overlook its folly. Napo- 
leon was without power. Ile was desti- 
tute of all theans of forcing himself upon 
the people of France. He returned from 
exile. Ile was received with acclamations 
of joy. It wa3 not a regular and scruti- 
nized election ; but there.is no man who 
will seriously pretend, if he has any re- 
gard for his character, that Napoleon was 
not the choice of a vast majority of the 
French people, How, then, does Mr. 
Greene make him out an Usurper 2? If he 
was, so was General Washington ; so have 
all your Presidents been ; and so are you, 
Sir, in the State of Massachusetts, where, 
though you are the Governor, there were 
great numbers to vote against you, and great 
numbers who now think you unworthy of 
your post. But Mr. Greene is flagrantly 
incousistent with himself; for, if the 
French people had not a right to reject the 
Bourbons, the Americans had no right to 

reject Geprge II]. ; and all his reproaches 
of this government for its endeavours to 
subdue America are unjust. Jf Napoleon 
was an Usurper, Mr. Greene is a British 
subject, and a most disloyal one too, and 
I woald advise him to beware how he thus 
abuses the government of his legitimate 
sovercign; for, I can assure him, that 
this government seldom forgets. It has 
nothing to do but to adopt his own doc- 
trine, if he come here and _re-utter “his 
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Sessions, he swings from the New-drop, 
or secures a Pass-port for Botany Bay. 
To return to your “ bulwark ;” how 
has it been a bulwark of religion and 
liberty in Spain 2 In Spain, Napoleon 
haf dispersed the Monks, abolished the 
[uqaisition, and called to meet the Repre- 
sentatives of the People. The English 
government interfered. ‘The majority of 
the Spaniards join it. A Cortes is called. 
This body co-operated with the English 
government against the French. The 
Cortes formed a free constitution for 
Spain. The Frencti were expelled by the 
power of English taxes and English 
troops. ‘The King of Spain was restored. 
Ife restored the Monks and the Inquisi- 
tion; he tore the free constitation to 
rags; he put to death, banished, impri- 
soned, or ruined by amercements, all those 
who had distinguished themselves in the 
framing of that constitution. Some of 
these unhappy men, having sought sirelter 
inan English fortress, were surrendered 
to their pursuer. These are notorious 
fects. Have you, sir, the boldness to 
deny them? If you say that they are 
false, take from your countrymen the 
reward of your impudence: if you ac- 
kuowledge them to be true, blush for your 
past folly. Without attempting to justify 
the motives of Napoleon in seizing upon the 
throne of Spain, | am net at all afraid to 
assume, that, hed it not been for the inter- 
ference of England, Spaim would never 
again have seen a Dominican, a Jesuit, or 
an Inquisition ; that she would have had a 
government comparatively free: and that 
those oppressions, against which the 
people of Spain are now endeavouring to 
make head, would not have existed. In 
this case, then, has the English govern- 
ment been the bulwark of Religion and 
liberty? It might act wisély for its own 
immediate interest. It might see great 
danger fo tse/fin the annexation of Spain 
to France. If you call it the bulwark of 
the system of sway in England, agreed : 
but, as to religion and liberty, it has, in 
this case, at any rate, been any thing but a 
bulwark. 
It has, indesd, given a King to the 
Dutch, which you will, of course, 
is notoriously favourable te liberty ; but, 
are the restoration of the Pope and the 
Jesuits equally favourable to religion ? 
»Gome ; say it! Congratulate your Pres- 
» byterian celleagaes in the assembly with 
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-would rather they should all have’ 








the perfect restoration of his Hodiness 
all his rights, temporal as well as spiritual, 
Congratulate them, make processions, an( 
put up thanksgivings for the rise of th 
Popedom and the extinction of the Re 
publics ef Europe. Come; flout the Deri | 
for once. Put him out of countenance by agh 
this unparalleled instance of impudenc: 
and hypocrisy. p 

If, indeed, you were to style your om - 
general government the bulwark of liberty, 
you would have some ground to procee/ 
on. That government affords an asylur 
toall men. It welcomes all, and treat 
all alike. It has had but three wars, on ~ 
to protect its citizens against impressment 
and the other two, against those piratica 
states, which’ plunder anoffending mari 
ners, and carry them to cruel captivity 
These barbarians, to the shame of Europe 
have, for centuries, committed their rob 
beries and cruelties with impunity. Iti =% 
notorious, that this bulwark governmen © 7) 
had it in its power to destroy thos 
nests of barbarious wretches at ary tim 
But, instead of this, it has cultivate 
friendship with them, has had envoys: 
their courts, made them princely, presents 
Sir Sidney Smith, we are teld, besough 
the Allies, at the Congress of Vienna, tt” 
afford him the means of checking their de ¢ 
predations, No. Sir Sidney §s mo cor 

































juror. But the Americans €ome acroi. OU 07 


the Atlantic ; seize hold of them; shah Hmik 
them as a dog shakes a rat; compels the Ghireéa 
to disgorge their plunder, to pay for the @iid « 
misconduct, to set their captives free, ar 
to promise net to offend against Ameri 
any more. This is, indeed, being a bul 
wark “of liberty. This isto use power | “7% 
a proper manner. When power is thi ™@e 
used it is just to wish it to be increased. ™ 
The plunder which has been committe 
upon the French nation, the requisitio: ~ 7a 
laid upon them, the insults, the flogging — EMRE: 
they have undergone, and, perhaps, hav |) Smet 
yet to undergo, are all richly merited, | — 
they have’ preferred slavery to freedom ™ 
and, if they have not; if they are mere ™ 
kept down by force, these floggings wil 9 
before three years have passed, have *® 
excellent effect. As to Y plundering ‘ 
the Museums and the Galleries, the'this 
there belonged not to the Bourbons. % 







consumed by fire than remain in their f 
session. They will have Franée 
France ought to -be under thems ¢ 
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America purchased her independence; 
and if she got her moucy’s worth for jt, 
how could her debt be a misfortune ?— 
Money must be had, or America had been 
enslaved. Would it have made any dif- 
ference to her if, instead of borrowing of 
part of her citizens the means necessary to 
carry on the war, she had levied them at 
once on the whole of them? I shall say 
| nothing of the difficulty of levying money 
| directly, situated as the American govern- 
ment then was. Lask only what differ- 
ence it would have made:* Had _ the 
meney been levied on the people as it was 
wanted, it must have been levied on the 
possessors of property, of land, money, 
and goods ; and cach of them would have 
‘had to contribute 























in proportion to the 
| amount of his property. As it was, it was 
leat by part of ihe people, on condition 
that they should receive interest from the 
other part for the money advanced on 
their aecount. Now, I apprehend, it 
would have made no difference to Ame- 
rica, at the end of the war, with respect to 
the amount of wealth, of property, in the 
country, whether the money wanted and 
used was borrowed or levied. <A certain 
sum was borrowed and spent. Wad it 
been /evied, the same sum exactly must 
have been levied and spent. The diminu- 
tion of property, or rather the loss of la- 
bour, would have been the same in bot} 
cases. If you say, that the loans, &c. 

































were made on disadvantageous terms, and 
that more debt was contracted than there 
was mouey really obtained. Yet, in that 
case, there would be no loss to America; 
those who lent the money would gain at 
the expence of the rest of the community. 
But the gain would still be in*America. 
What one part of America lost, another 
part would gain. ‘Those who pay interest 
to the American fundholders, have in their 
possession the land and the proceeds of it, 
the money and the proceeds of it, the 
goods and their proceeds, which they 
would have had to give up or sell, in order 
to furnish the amount of their contribe- 
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tions to the exigencies of the state. 
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when France is any thing else, it will be 
ness tt gheirs no longer. This, instead of a d ay 
piritual of mortification, is a day of triumph, to 
ns, an’ he Republicans of France. While they 
of th Pore sway, all Europe was couching at the 
the Re feet of their country. Then, who dared 
1é Devi 0 talk of insulting a Frenchman? Then, 
ance by ho did not tremble if France frowned? 
ruden: Dhen, what Sovereign in Murope was there 
who did not seek to conciliate the Great 
urow Wation? Now, the Bourbons being re- 
liberty. stored, France is the scorn of those whom 
procer her Republi can legions made fly before 
asylun them like dust; and Frenchmen are flog- 
d treat a“ by those, who, when they were Re. 
ATS, On ns, would have licked their feet. 
ssment is the change wrouglit by the resto. | 
jiratica of the Bourbons. Such is th: ‘price 
x mari which Frenchmen are paying for that re- 
ptivity storation. 
Europ, 990 Wa». Conserr. 
cir Th anc seeaaaaaabaie —- 
r. «ltt Se Letter II, 
rome “Op yar *Q 
thow Ras OBSERVATIONS 

ry time 'Oy tHe Lertens tro Logp Suerricny, 
Itivate =o) on 

woysi "Mi. Conserr—The greater part of your 
resent) feasoning, in letter five, with respect to 
esough pomy prospects of this country, is 
nna, Wounded on the supposition, that national 
heir de @bts, wherever they exist, must necessa- 
10 cor Pky give rise to great mischiefs; and, as 
- acros. Or Own is comparatively enormous, it is 
- shaki imférred, that the dangers with which it 
1s thet Ghiéatens us are proportionably imminent 
or ther @M@ appalling. Let us, then, examine a 
ee, an HOHe more closely into the nature and ten- 
\mer Geney of nationa! debts. We will begin 
x a bul ! phat of America, You say, * Ame- 
wer ii Ahad the misfortune ¢o start with a 
is the deb ; to set out in the world witha 
ased. ye ne upon herback, Lt was a misfortune, 
nmitte "Md a very serious one, because it gave 
jsition “FIRE to a spirit of spec vl: ition, of adven- 
aging ir , of gambling, which has been pro. 
8, har, @uetive of lasting and very mischievous 
ited, |" emects.” I grant that the debt of Ame- 
oedosl a Was, in this respect, a serious misfor- 
mere URES But I do not consider it to have 
x8 wil De ae inany other. I[t is not, however, 
ave © . eir tendency in this way that we 
ering fconsider national debts; it is as to 





e thin Fects they have on the finances of na- 


* The fact is, I believe, that Congtess carried 
on the war chiefly by issuing paper money. This 
paper became depreciated; but as it would ge- 








and the general comfort of their in- 
8, in this respeet, that we are to 
2m. You will not pretend to say, 
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nerally be bolden by persons in proportion to 
their property, it was neatly the same as if money 


had been levied at once ou property, Part, how- 





s mqney was ill laid out with whieh | 





over, was obtained by loan, 
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they given them up at the time, they would 
not now, it is true, have’ had to pay in- 
terest by being taxed. t, then, they 
would not have had the capital they now 
have to pay taxes with. As itis, they 
have the capital, but have to pay interest 
for it; and what mighty advantage could 
it be to the individual, orto the nation, if 
they had no interest to pay, provided they 
had Jess capital in proportion to pay it 
with than they now have? Let us sup- 
pose, that the monied men and merchants 
of America had contributed their shares, 
according to their property, of the cif- 
ferent loans made by government, and that 
the land-owners had borrowed money of 
the present fundholders, in order to fur- 
nish their share. In that case America 
would have had no public debt, nor taxes 
to pay on account of it. But the income 
of the monied man, as wellas that of the 
merchant, owing to the diminution of their 
respective capitals, would have been as 
much less thanitis at present, as the amount 
they have to pay in taxes. The landed 
man also would have had no taxes to pay. 
But, then, he would have had as much in- 
terest to pay, in private to the monied 
man, as he now pays taxes, in public, to 
government. if this be correct, it will 
follow, I think, that a nation cannot be 
said to be in debt, or to anticipate its re- 
sources when it borrows money of itself 
only. _ Indeed, a nation, properly speak- 
ing, cannot be said to borrow when it 
raises within itself annually whatever it an- 
nually wants; when what one is deficient 


in contributing, another contributes for 
him. In short, in this way of borrowing, 


it isactually impossible thata nation should 
anticipate its resources. -** The resources 
** of a nation consist of the annual pro- 
** duce of its soil, and in the genius, skill, 
** courage, and industry of its inhabitants ; 
* these cannot be anticipated. It is im- 
** possible to anticipate our next year’s 
“crop, and it must be equally impossible 
** to anticipate the results to be produced 
“by the labour, industry, and devotion 
“of those who are to be fed with it.” 
(Thoughts on Peace, page 30, 31.) Ge- 
uerally speaking, then, would the cendi- 
tion of America have been effectually dif- 
ferent had she been without, what it is 
now that she has, a debt; had she levied 
the money necessary to establish her in- 
dependence at once upon the whole of hex 
people, or borrowed it, as she did do, of a 
partofthem? Itseems not. 
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This reasoning, I apprehend, will apply 
to the general character ef national debt ~ 
in every country—to that of this country | 
as well as to that of America; and no , 
more need surely be said upon it. In 
deed, the subject is so plain, so clear, » 
obvious in itself, that by attempting to 7 
throw light upon it, yourun arisk of ob. 
scuring, instead of elucidating it. [t j 
strange enough that a question so simple 
should want to be discussed: and it neve 
could have happened, had we not, withou 
reflection, without examining the matter. 
adopted the opinion, that as debts were in 7 
jurious to individuals, they must be sot) —— 
nations. If a nation is indebted to another Gy 
nation, its debts will be injurious to it in 7 
the same manner as those of individuals - 

If it is indebted to itself only, it will be ne 
more injured by sucha debt, than an indi. 
vidual would be who was indebted to hin. 
self only, or who owed nothing. It woulk 7) 
be better, certainly, if nations never cor. 

tracted debts; if they never engaged in tle 

often foolish wars which give occasion ti 
them; if thgir labour was always directé 
to purposes of utility, instead of destruc — ~ 
tion. But if wars must be, the best way, 7 ~ 
perhaps, of raising the money to cary |) 
them on is by way of loan; and when the — 
money is once spent, it could not beneit ~ 
any nation to pay off what is called it 
debt, but which in reality is no debt, with 
the sponge. 

So much for national debts generally :— > 
let us next examine them a little as to ther “9 
particular tendency. You say (page 26!) 
‘¢ Taxes, no matter by what part of the 
** community paid in the first instance, 0: 77 
‘* in what shape collected, produce, accord: 
‘* ing to their amount, a diminution of t) 
‘** means of living in all those who do nd 
** share in them after they are collected. 
Now, it does not appear to me that thi 
poor, those who have no property beside 
labour, are at all affected by taxation. | 
have stated, in the two tracts above-met: 
tioned, my reasons for thinking so. I hav 
shewn, that the poor in all old populow 
countries are as poor as they can be 
whether the countries. they live in p4_ 
taxes or not; that, therefore, if taxes al” 
laid on articles which the poor man col 
sumes, his wages must be raised, or ™ 
must come to the parish,* or perish. J 
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* There are more paupers, in proportion to! 












population of this couutry, than formerly. © 
this ought rather to be attributed to the dep’ 
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| apply “ilustration of this, I have shewn, that the | - poor as the y coul d me there would soon 
il debi: ~Condition of the poor on the Continent, | ‘‘ be no poor,” one of my friends replies, 
country even where few or no taxcs ave paid, is as | that ** maa is naperelly a consuming ant- 
and no Dad at least as it is with us, where taxes | ‘* mal and not al hoarding one; that the 
it. In opeare excessive. I have shewn, too, that the | “ great mass,so far from wis hing to hoard, 
eur, ~ Poor in this country were as ill off, or even *S and better their conditic ny co not SO 
ting ti Worse, when few or no taxes were paid, as] °° much as think about it. ~~ Now, [ think, 
of cb. ue Mey are now. Indeed, if we may judge | this is far from being graetet) true. 

It i by what old people say of their own suffer- | there are few who so aga not better their 

simple ings and labour w hen they were young, | condition if they could. ly frie nd’s phi- 
it neve; and the lamentable complaints of politic al losephy may cuablesim to estimate wealth 
vithou Writers about taxation-at that time, they | at its real value, andl to be indifferent 
matter, ..amust have been much worse. | have | about superfluity ; but this is not the case 
sexe io, urged generally, that if the poor were not | ith every one, fam glad, however, to 
She always as poor as they could be, there | find that he thinks the great mass are its 
nother ‘ would have been no poor formerly, any differertt about wealth, because, if they 
to it i "More than there would soon be none now, | were not so, Pam per uaded they would 
or many All these facts, how ever, and reasoning, I | not be able to better their situation mucl, 
oe a find, have not been sufficient to convince | constituted as seciety is at present. Let 
oeey some well informed and intelligent persons US Suppose thata general disposition to lay 
em of the truth of the doctrine. They still by, and to hoard, began to prevail. Money 
ame are dispose d to insist, that my view of the | would be saved to put out to interest, to 
tae subject is erroneous, and that the poor in | employ in trade and manufactures, and to 
my the - particular must suffer from taxation. Be- purchase land with. J.and would soon 
ie fore, and at the conclusion of the Ameri- | pa) but little interest. It would be bought 
Stal can war, it was conceived that taxation | high on account of the number of pur- 
a Rad been caryied to the height, and that | chasers, and it would let low on account 
nana the poor as well as the middle classes | of the number of proprietors. ‘The in- 
spt éould bear no more. That both these | terest of money would decline on account 
an i Glasses suffered then as much as they could | of the number of those who wanted to put 
en Oe © Bear, I have no doubt; yet taxation has | it out. Money employed én agriculture 
benelt been quadrupled since that period, and stil] | and trade would be equally unproductive. 
ee " __ they bear 2 and, at least, as well as they | As a great number of masters would want 
With * did then. ‘Taxation, then, it should seem, | workmen, wages would advance; and 
_ affects these classes but little: we may from the number of smal] farmers, and 

ly — a “venture to say none. To the argument, | master manufacturers who would want to 
‘ thet Te that “if the poor were not always as sell, a competition would take place which 
¢ 261) . would compel goods to be sold without 
of the > Giation of the currency, by its excessive increase, | profit. "Things would go on in this way 
nei, é at than to taxation. In the merely agricultural dis | till a great portion were again reduced to 
CCOM —" #ficts, owing to the Jaws against combinations of poverty, and to depend on their labour 
of th hte —Workmen, and the tacit combination perhaps of | solely for their support as at present. ‘The 
do nd their masters, wages bave not been advanced in | business of human life consists ia a strug- 
cted. Bt portion to the depreciation of money. They | gie, on one side, do escape from the gulph 
at thi "y o ve chosen rather than advance wages directly, | of poverty, and, on the other, to avoid 
eside pels what they conceived might Le a temporary | falling into it. This will be the case so 
Me |  Becessity, only to do it indirectly by putting their | long as large masses of property are en- 
-men Jabourers on parish allowance, This has been a | tailed in the hands of individuals. If a 
| hav The poor certainly cost more to | few have far more than they can use them- 


~ bad measure. 











yulou pport them and perhaps live better; ali the ex. 
n be@ tion this could make in a fair way would not 
n pay, an keep them from the parish; therefore they make 
es “a | little or none and come to it. In the manufac. 
1 CO 


% faring districts, wages depend frequently more on 
the demand for goods than on the price of grain 
‘There are workmen in Sheffield now, that can 
and do make a guinea a day, aud yet think it too 
litile, 
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or it 








selves, a great many must, and will be de- 
pendent on them for their daily bread. 
Property would lose its destinative cha- 
racter, if it did nof give the possesser 
power and command over the person of 
him who had no property besides labour. 
Another argument, if what is already said 
be not suflicient, may be deduced from the 
increase of population ip this country 
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within the last thirty years, in support of | 
the doctrine that taxation does not affect 
the lower classes. From the example of 
America, it appears, that where labour is 
well paid for, because it is wanted, and 
where food is comparatively cheap and 
abundant, the population will increase ra- 
pidly. Where population does not in- 
crease, it is because circumstances are the 
reverse of those just described. Where 
population is progressive, the great bulk 
of the people ihen will be comparatively 
comfortable, and where it is retregrade or 
stationary, they will be some uncomfort- 
able and some wretched. But there is no 
country in Europe, | believe, not except- 
ing even France, where the population has 
increased so much, within the last thirty 
years, as in this country; and yet there is 
not a country in Hurope near so much 
taxed. Again, this country has increased 
in population, and been advanced in cul- 
tivation and wealth more, within the last 
twenty-five or thirty years, than it ever 
did before; yet it has been infinitely 
more taxed, within the same period, than 
it ever was before. It will follow, then, | 
think, that taxation neither affects the in- 
terest of the great bulk of a nation, nor 
the real interest, perhaps, of any part of 
it; for the great mass of the people here 
must have been more comfortably circum- 
stanced during the last twenty-five years 
of excessive taxation, than they have been 
in any country of Kurope, if we except 
perhaps France, even than they ever were 
during the same length of time in this 
country. 

After what has been advanced respect- 
ing the nature of national debts, it will 
not be necessary to say much on your 
statement of the comparative amount of 
public debt, which falls to the share of 
each individual in England and in Ame- 
rica. You say, that we have a debt of 
one hundred pounds for every soul, but 
that in America it is only three pounds | 
ten shillings for each individual. But if | 
naiional debts are nudlitivs, as far as they 
respect the whole of a nation, it matters 
little to nations whether they are Jarge or 
small. I grant it would benefit all pro- 
prietors, who are not stock-holders, to 
take a sponge to our debt; but you will 
hardly maintain that they also would be 
benefitted by it. You will not say, then, 
that one part of the nation would not lose 
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xactly as much by such a measure as the 
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other would gain. What, then, should we 
gain by iton the whole? ‘The burthen of 
it, | have no doubt, falls exclusively on 
property, and property must stick by it. 
if the proprietors of land and money were 
to endeavour to remove, in numbers, to 
other countries, it would be like running 
away to avoid paying their ust debts. 
Besides, they would soon lose as much in 
making the transfer of their property to 
other countries, as they would gain by 
leaving unpaid their share of the public 
debt of this. You have stated the com- 
parative amount of pubdic debt in England 
and America, but you have not done that 
of private debt. liow, if it should tarn 
out that the Americans are as much more 
indebted to one another, on their private 
accounts, than we are on the public ac- 
count, it will follow that the pecple of 
America are as much in debt fo one ano- 
ther, outhe whole, as we ourselves, and, 
of course are as much harrassed by their 
debts as we are by ours. It makes no 
mighty difference, £ humbly conceive, to 
those who owe money, and pay interest 
for it, whether they pay interest themselves 
or do it by attorney; nor can it be vastly 
_matevial to the debtor if that attorney be 
the government of the country in which he 
resides. You say, (page 262) “It is fre- 
** quently said, with what impudence we 
** shall soon-see, that the trade and naviga- 


** tion of the country have kept pace in their 


** increase with that of the taxes.” After 
shewing that the amount of exports and im- 
ports has not increased in near the same 
proportion as the amount of the interest of 
debt, you observe, (page 264) * This 
**shews how ignorant or what cheats 
** those men are who would persuade and 
‘* do persuade this ‘most thinking nation 
‘in the world,’ that the ability of the 
** country keeps pace with the demands of 
** goverment.” ‘This ‘bug-bear of a na- 
tional debt, Mr. C. and the terrors of its 
interest, are constantly assailing us. On 
whatever side we turn our eyes, the phan- 
tom, and it is but a phantom, perpetually 
presents itself. We have been frightened 
with it from out iufancy, and this being 
the case, while it it calculated to do almost 
as much mischief as some other of the 
tales of the nursery, we shall findit nearly 
as difficult to get rid of its baneful impres- 
sion. At length, perhaps, we shall be able 
to look it in the face and laugh atit. You 
appear to me to have made a mistake here, 
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in stating, the amount of taxes raised on 
account of the debt at forty three millions ; 
at least if you would have it under- 
stood that they are all raised to pay its in- 
terest. About fourteen millions, 1 think, 
are in the hands of the Commissoners of 
the Sinking Fund, and are employed to 
pay off anuually so much of the principal 
of the debt itself. The taxes raised to pay 
the interest of the debt, therefore, will be 
about twenty nine millions only, and the 


-remaining fourte en millions, together with 


. the accumulating amount of its annual in- 


fhe 


aay 
© | ek 


oe . 





_ chanics, and manufacturers, directly 


terest, go towards the annual diminution 
and extinction of the debt itself. 
But, to say nothing of this, 

appear to me that the exports and imports 
aficrd any crit 
the country. It wilt often happen, that 
the more these are the more they will shew 

ws dependant on other countries, bot only 
for luxtries, but for necessaries, and that, 


‘too, needlessly, and to our own loss. Our 


exports consist chiefly of cottons, wool- 
lens, and hardware; all of them really va- 
luable, because useful and necessary com- 
modities. If, in return for these, we im- 
port really useful articles, but such as our 
own soil, climate and industry, if properly 
directed, are capable of furnishing, so far 
eyen as this is the case, we misapply our 
exertions and diminish our wealth. But 
if we import for them mere luxuries, such 
things, perhaps, as we could not produce 
ourselves, but such as might be dispensed 


with, and are generally used in waste and 


to no useful purpose, it will hardly be 
maintained that such an exchange as this 
can add to the real wealth and strength of 
a state; or that a nation might not and 


without it. But if we import corn, even 


jn return for part of the produce of our la- 
-bour, would it not be Letter if that part of | 
- our industry were applied to the improve- 


ment and extension of our own agricul- 
ture? An increased agricultural popula- 
tion, together with the tradesmen, me- 
de- 


"pendant on them, would add to our num- 


'. would be more divided, and, of course, 


bers, to our means of national defence, and 


__ to our capacity of meeting the exigencies 


The expences of government 
less 
individually felt. We should gain more in 
these respects than we should lose, if we 


of the state. 


_ could lose by any comparative cheapness 


of foreign grain to our own. In fact we 
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‘would not be much better and stronger | 
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should gain clear all the value of our in 
creased population, (and if blacks are 
worth one hundred pounds per head, 
whites should not be worth much less) 
aud all the value of that grain which we 
now pay for to foreigners, into the bar- 
gain, we should keep to ourselves ; that 
portion of commercial profit which we 
now give to foreigners we should not be 
oblig zed to them for a market. In short, 
we should both be m uch more wealthy and 
‘nt than we now are, 
or on our ye sent system can be. It will 
, perhaps, that the wines, bran- 
we import in return for our ex- 
y he avy duties, and, in this way, 
financial exigene 


much more independ 
ye urged 
dies 39 “Cc. 
ports, pi 
contrib at much to our 
cies. But lam sure I need not tell you, 
(hat it is not the wines, brandies, &c. that 
pay duties, but those who drink them, and 
that if they had not wines and brandies to 
drink, they would Le able to pay the same 
amount of taxes in another shape, with the 
addition of the prime cos of the liquors 
themselves, so far at least as they are 
drank in waste. It may be said, that it is 
to no purpose to extend our cultivation 
when we have already more corn than we 
can find a market for. If we adopt this 
opinion, howeyer, it will ouly be, | am 
persuaded, because we utterly mistake the 
real nature of our moral and physical re- 
lations. It is but the other day that we 
were frightened lest our population should 
increase faster than our means of subsist. 
ence. Now we are terrified, it seems, be- 
cause we have more food for the momeut 
than we know what to do with. There is 
certainly more ground for alarm on the 
former than on the latter account. But, so 
sudden achange of opinion demonstrates 
that we have no fixed principles to rest 
upon; that the science of political econo- 
my is far from having been brought to ma- 
and that though we may 
see the difficulties of our situation, we do 
not know how to meet and overcome them. 
The abuodance of population and of the 
means of subsistence, are usually consider- 
ed as the best criteria of the ability of a 
state ; but we are alarmed only beeause we 
fancy we have too much of both of them, 
instead of having too little! 
But we may illustrate by experience 


‘and facts the truth of the opinion, that the 


exports and imports are no criterion of the 
“ ability of acountry.” France has been 
without ships, colonies, and commerce ; 















without either ‘“‘ exports or imports” for 
the last twenty-five years. There are few 
persons, however, who will not admit the 
“ ability” of France, and even her vast in- 
ternal improvement, during that period. 
The amount of the exports and imperts of 
China, when compared with our own, and 
with the extent and populousness of each 
country respectively, are absolutely no- 
thing. Few persons, however, will be dis- 
posed to doubt the wealth and ability of 
China, or they will not question the superi- 
ovity of its physical, whatever opinion they 
may entertain of the exteut of its moral, ca- 
pabilities. But has not the ability of the 





country, in reality, kept pace with the ce- | 


mands of government? The ability ofa 
country consists in the abundance of its po- 
pulation, and of the means of its subsist- 
ence; in the annual produce of its soil, 
and of its various industry ;.and in the 
genius, courage, and enterprise of its in- 
habitants. Are these less now than they 
were twenty-five years ago; or, rather, are 
they not, some of them at least, much 
greater. If they are, the ability of the 
country has not only kept pace with, bu) 
absolutely outstript the extravagant and 
destructive demands of its government. 
It is indeed impossible for a government 
to outstrip the ability of the country over 
which it presides, when that country fur- 
nishes from its own resources on/y the whole 
of its annual expenditure ; when its inha- 
bitants, both those in public and in private 
capacities, are subsisted directly or indi- 
rectly by. the produce of their own soil 
ond industry; and when at the same time 
the amount of its annual produce is not 
diminished by the amount of its annual 
exertions. Lust year the produce of our 
soil and industry enabled us to support a 
certain number of individuals in the pub- 
lic service. ‘This year again we shall sup- 
port a certain number for similar purposes. 
If our crops do not fail, and unless we 
make some capital financial blunder, we 
shall, next year, be able to maintain as 
many, perhaps more, for the same ends. 
So long as our soil is equally fertile, and 
the seasons, on the average, equally fa- 
vourable ; so long as we keep up thesame 
degree of industry and useful enterprise 
that we have done, and do at present, so 
long shall we not only be able to meet the 
demands of government, but havea sur- 
plus besides to lay out in useful and orna- 
menfal improvement. It is some consola- 
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tion, that government cannot go much, if 
any, beyond our means, so long as we sup 
ply them and ourselves with all we want, 
if they diminish our means of supply, they 
will inevitably diminish also their own 
means of expenditure, ‘They can spend 
no more annually than we have annually 
to spare. They may perhaps sink us be- 
low our present state of improvements ; 
but if that be done, it will not be so much 
from spending as from checking our in- 
dustry, or not knowing how to keep it 
alive, or neglecting to do it. They can- 
not, however, in the proper sense of the 
term, «anticipate our resources, though, 
from pursuing bad measures or neglecting 
to establish good ones, they may make the 
amount of our annual produce vastly less 
than it otherwise might and would be. At 
any rate, we shall always be ready to start 
forward unincumbered from the point to 
which, in their wisdom, or their folly, they 
may have at any time happefied to reduce 
us. Do not tell me still, that we are over 
head and ears and incumbered with debt; 
we are perfectly unincumbered, and We 
owe nothing. If our debt, as it is called, 
were extinguished to-morrow, it would 
not add a single individual to our popula- 
tion, nor would it adda single atem to 
our annuatnational produce, nor, of course 
could it add to our national ability. Should 
any one undertake to shew, that it would, 
let this be done by shewing the manner 
how, and not by vague declamatien such 
as this: ‘* It is not necessary to be at the 
‘pains of shewing that a country with 
** debt is better situated than one head and 
“fears in it,” &c. &c. Ladmit the fact, 
but I maintain that We are not indebted ; 
that the only debt we owe is the sum 
which foreigners have in our funds ; about 
seventeen millions ; @ mere trifle. If we 
have as much in foreign funds, then the 
effects of one debt> will balance those of 
the other. At any rate, the balance of 
debt we owe to, and have owing from, fo- 
reigners, is all the debt we have that 
affects our national interests, at least con- 
sidered merely as to its effects on our na- 
tional ability and resources. ‘The pay- 
ment of the interest of our debt occasions 
asomewhat different and undoubtedly a 
more advantageous distribution of the 
annual produce of our industry. But it 
does not make that produce an atom less 
than it otherwise would be; neither does 
it affect the comforts of the lower and 
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middle classes of society ; those who de- 
pend on labour, and on their exertions in 
business for support, the source of their 
sufferings, and the remedy for them, if 
there be any, we must look for, I am per- 
suaded, in some other quarter. 

I have remarked aboye, that we havea 
greater population than we know what to 
do with. I alluded principally to our 
disbanded soldiers and sailors. But have 
they no claims on the national gratitude? 
Are we to forget their services because we 
no longer need them? ‘They may not all 
have been present at the battles of the 
Nile, of ‘Trafalgar, or of Waterloo; but 


show me one that would not have been 

glad to have been there, and that would 
. i rr 

not have done his duty if he had. ‘The 


case of such of the sailors as have been 
latterly impreseed from the merchants’ 
service, and are new turned adrift without 
the possibility of getting employment, is 
both cruel and unjust in the extreme. I 
am told it is of no use to apply for a pen- 
sion in the sea service, unless the indivi- 
dual has been in it fourteen years complete. 
The deficiency of a few days, or perhaps 
of one, would be suflicient to frustrate his 
application. ‘This, I believe, is not ex- 
actly the case with those who fill civil de- 
partments in the public service. But as 
these gentlemen have amongst them the 
“appointment of their own salaries, pen- 
sions, &c. as well as those of the military, 
they make it a point to take care of them- 
selves. ‘They know well enough, no doubt, 
how to appreciate the value of their own 
services; but they may not be so well 
qualified to judge of that of others. In 
their estimation, it is of much more im- 
portance, it seems, to have wielded a pen, 
to have been engaged in an useless, per- 
haps an expensive, embassy, or to have 
had the trouble of counting a salary, than 
for a man to have sacrificed his health and 
exposed his life in the service of his 
dountry. These things, and such like, 
excite at the same time contempt and in- 
dignation. They would lead one to 
conclude, that the affairs of nations 
are either left to the direction of chance, 
or that, if they are under any -in- 
telligent controul, it is that of the genius 
afevil. But I am persuaded it would be 
better for the nation, even in a financial 
point of view, that our disbanded soldiers 
and sailors, instead of being turned loose 


on society without the means of support, 
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should have some adequate allowance 
made them. It would have a tendency to 
keep up onr usual relations of demand and 
supply. ‘The sudden interruption of these 
is dangerous. It would help to keep our 
industry alive as usual. . [f we cease to 
work, we must soon cease to eat; if we 
labour usefully only, we cannot as indivis 
duals or as nations be far wrong, 

If I have succeeded in shewing, that, as 
a nation, we owe nothing, that what is 
called our debt might, so far as respects 
our ability to do it, be at any time dis 
charged, and that its maguitude is of little 
national importance, except that it shews 
that our labour and exertions have been 
much misdirected, it will not be necessayy 
to say much on the mistake you have fale 
len inte in overstating the amount of the 
debt, and asserting that it never can be diss 
charged. You say, ** the capital of our 
‘¢ debt now is one thousand millions, lay 
‘* ing aside odd hundreds of thousands and 
‘* outstanding debts.”” Now this wngualli- 
jicd statement, though in some respect cor- 
rect, is liable to lead us into error, You 
forget to deduct from the sum total of our 
debt that part of it which is in the hands 
of the Commissioners of the sinking fund, 
and which, in fact, is absolutely paid off. 
This, I believe, is about three hundred 
millions. ‘The capital of the remaining 
debt, therefore, is only about seven hun- 
dred millions; and as it is charged with 
interest, at the rate of about three anda 
half per cent. on the average, the whole of 
the debt we owe, supposing it were to be 
paid off after the rate of five per cent. 
would not require more than about five 
hundred millions to do it; about one half 
of the sum you appear to make it. In 
short, the nation has not received more 
than that sum of the stock-holders. You 
state the amount of interest paid to the 
stocK-holders, and to the commissioners 
of the sinking fund, at present, at forty- 
three millions. I have not seen any offli- 
cial statement to this effect, but no doubt 
itis correct. About two years since, it 
was about thirty-two or thirty-three mil- 
lions only. This ack an increase of 
debt, in about two years, of ten millions 
in interest; and, as it is chiefly in the 
three per cents. it supposes an increase of 
nominal capital to the amount of one hun- 
dred and sixty millions—an enormous in- 
crease truly. Taking the amount of the 
debt, according to this Hahemeet, it would 
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require about five hundred and eighty mil- 
lions to discharge it, if the three per cents. 
were paid off at sixty. Now, if we put 
ourselves on a moderate peace establish- 
ment, and keey out of war, the surplus 
amount of our present taxes, even after the 
war taxes, as they are called, and the pro- 
perty* tax were taken off, would be sulli- 
cient to pay the whole of this sum in about 
twenty-five years, if it were advisable to 
do it. If we do not put ourselves ona 
moderate peace establishment, and keep 
out of war too, for this, and even a much 
longer, period, it will be entirely our own 
fault. Few nations, and we in particular, 
from our insular situation, need not be 
drawn into wars unless they choose it. 
Neither will they, if those who have the 
management of the national affairs are the 
real and effective representatives of the 
national interests. If we havea reformed 
and conséitutional parliamevt, we shall 
have no more wars, nor shall we havea 
national debt much longer. If we have 
not a reformed parliament, we shall sel- 
dom be without the former, and never 
without the latter. 

- At the end of the American war, it was 
said, that the debt we owed then conld 
never be paid off. Just the same is said 
now with respect to our present debt. 
Not only the whole of that debt, however, 
has been paid off, (the commissioners of 
the sinking fund having paid off more 
than it amounted to) but we have paid, I 
believe, besides, in extra taxation (in the 
war taxes and the property taxes) as much 
or more money than, had it been put to 
interest, would have paid the whole of the 
debt we owe at present. You say, that 
the debt of America is a debt which may 
be paid, while ours never can. But if we 
are to judge of the fate of national debts 
by comparing them one with another, we 
ought to take it for granted, that the debt 
of America never will be paid, if ours 
never can or will. Our debt was once as 
small as that of America now is, and it de- 
pends on whether we have a reformed par- 
liament or not, perhaps, more than some 
people suspect, whether the debt of Ame- 
rica be not one day as large as ours is now, 
and whether either the one or the other of 
them be ever paid off. If we have nota 





* Lhave not, at present, the necessary docu- 
meus to refer to, shewing the amouut of money 
vaised by these taxes, 
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reformed parliament, we shall, judging of 
the future by the past, seldom be without 
wars, and it will be difficult for America 
to avoid being involved in them. In that 
case, she too may bid adieu to the hopes of 
extinguishing her present debt. At least, 
if she carry on her wars by moncy loans, 
she may look forward to the certainty of 
seeing it one day as great, perhaps greater, 
even than our own. 

In my next Jetter, I shall advert to what 
[ conceive may help to remove the dangers 
with which we are at present threatened. 


f. 








THE CONTRAST. 


Mx. Cogset1,—The paternal character 
of the government of Louis le Desire is 
now made manifest to all. You have 
clearly shewn that this monarch has every 
claim on the gratitude and loyalty of the 
lrench People! How dignified and amia- 
ble does he appear! Even the beloved 
Ferdinand of Spain must yield the palm of 
merit to his Royal Brother! Illustrious 
Bourbons! exalted race of Princes! how 
truly great and splendid is the figure ye 
cut in Europe at the present moment! 
Vive Louis Vinevitable! Viva Fernanda 
Louis and Napoleon! 
** Look on this portrait and on ¢hat.” Be. 
hold thedegitimate monarch and the Usurpe 
er! Wow glorious the former! how con- 
temptible the latter! Replaced on the 
throne of the Thuilleries by the natura} 
enemies of France, triumphant by num. 
bers over the genius and valour of Napos 
leon and his army, Louis le Desiré cones 
descends to second his Allies in their spo- 
liation of France, and to become, for the 
good of his country, their humble tool! 
Frenchmen are shot and pillaged; for- 
tresses and provinces are taken possession 
of; Museums are stripped of all their 
treasures. All this is done by the English, 
iussians, Prussians, and Austrians, with 
the concurrence of Louis le Desiré, solely 
for che good of the people over whom he 
reigns! What a blessing to a country isa 
legitimate monarch animated by such ex- 
alted and patriotic sentiments ! How sub- 
lime, dignified, paternal, and amiable must 
he appear in his own eyes, and in those of 
all France!!!» Surely the title of “‘ Che- 


valier sans pewr et sans reproche,” most 
eminently belongs to this iddustrious pers 
sonage ! } 


~ 























. valour are displayed, 


_ himself on the hospitality of the English, 


‘trast between a legitimate monarch and 
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Behold Napoleon! the upstart, the 
Usurper !—Returned from exile, accom- 
panied by a few followers, he is received 
with acclamations by the people, and 
triumphantly marching to the capital, with- 
wut a single drop of blood having been 
shed; he peaceably retakes possession of 
the throne, which Louis /e Desiré, unable 
to hire a single individual to oppose him, 
had previously quitted. Restored to the 
French, he confesses his former faults, and 
gives them a constitution and liberty. But 
in vain he tenders to his enemies the olive 
branch of peace: all Nurope in arms, re- 
selved on his downfall, are about to invade 
France. Napoleon collects his armies to- 
gether, a battle takes place, sanguinary 
beyond precedent ; prodigies of genius and 
but fate decides 
against Napoleon—he is defeated and com- 
pelled to return to Paris for fresh aid. 
The people’s representatives acquaint him 
that his abdication is necessary for the 
happiness of France; he obeys them, un- 
willing to create a civil war in behalf of his 


rights. He is at length forced to throw 





and they repay his confidence by sending 
hima prisoner for life to a barren rock si- 
tuated in the midst of the seas! -Leuis le 
Desiré is replaced on the throne, and the 
paternal government begins! W hat @-con- 


Your’s, &c. 
W. R. Hawkes. 
Bishop's Stortford, Get, 9, 1815. 


an Usurper!!! 


——_ ee 





Orentnc or tae Cuamaers at Panis, 
7tn Ocroper, 1815. 


At a quarter before one o’clock, dis- 
charges of artillery announced the King’s 
departure from the Thuilleries, accompa- 
nied by a strong military force of gens- 
d’armes, national guards, thé military 
household, and the Swiss body guatds.— 
At a quarter past one his Majesty arrived 
at the Palace of the Legislative Body. His 
Excellency the Marquis de Dreux Brezé, 
Grand Master of the Ceremonies, and a de. 
putation of the Members of the Chamber 
of Deputies, received his Majesty -at the 
foot of the stair-case of the Grand Portico. 
The King, after having rested @ few mi- 
nutes in his apartinent, repaired to the As: 


a 
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the whole Assembly rose to acclamations 
of Pive le Roi! Vivent les Bourbons! 
with an enthusiasm and an emotion nof 
easy to be described.—His Majesty placed 
himself upon the ‘Throne, having on his 
right the Princes of his family, the Chan. 
cellor in an armed chair, the Grand Mas. 
ter, the Master of Ceremonies, &c. in their 
accustomed places,—Several Peers, Minis- 
ters, Secretaries of State, the Marshals, 
Lieutenant-Generals, were placed on 
benches underneath and on each side the 
Throne. The Members of the Chamber 
of Peers and the Deputies were placed in 
front of the Throne in a circular manner. 
The assembly stood up uncovered. His 
Majesty, seated upon his Throne, took off 
his hat, then put it on again, and delivered 
the following speech :-— 
Gentlemen,—When last year I assembled 
the two chambers, for the first time, I cons 
gratulated myself upon having, by an hoe 
nourable treaty, restored peace to France. 
She began to taste the fruits of it; all the 
sources of public prosperity were re-open- 
ing, when a criminal enterprise, seconded by 
the most inconceivable defection, arrested 
their course. The evils which this ephe- 
meral usurpation caused our country, deeply 
afllicted me. Yet I ought to declare here, 
that had it been possible to affect none but 
myself, I should have blessed Providence. 
The marks of affection which my people 
have given me in the most critical moments, 
have consoled me in my personal sufferings; 
but those of my subjects, of my children, 
weigh upon my heart, and in order to puta 
period to this state of affairs, more burthen- 
some even than the war itself, I have con- 
cluded with the powers, which, after having 
destroyed the usurper, still occupy a great 
part of our territory, a Convention which re- 
gulates our present and future relations 
with theny. It will be communicated to you 
without aby restriction, as soon as it has re- 
ceived its last formality. You well know, 
Gentlemen, and all France will know, the 
profound grief I must have felt, but the very 
safety of my kingdom rendered this great 
determination necessary, and when I took it, 
I felt the duties it imposed upon me. I 
have ordered, that there should this year be 
paid from ‘the Treasury of my Civil List, 
into the Treasury of the State, a conside- 
rable portion of.my revenue. My family 
were no sooner infrrmed of iny resolution, 
‘than they offefed ne a proportionate gift. 


‘Thave ordered sinilar diminjutions in the 
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salaries and expences of all my servants 
without exception. 1 shall always be ready 
to share sacrifices which imperious circum- 
stances impose upon my people. All the 
statements shall be submitted to you, and 

ou will know the importance of the econo- 
my which | have commanded in the depart- 
ments of my Mivisters,and in all parts of the 
Government; happy if these measures shall 
suffice for the burthens of the State. In all 
events, I rely upon the devotedness of the 
nation, and the zeal of the two Chambers. 


—But, Gentlemen, other sweeter and not less ° 


important cares unite you at present; it ts to 
give more weight to your deliberations, it is 
to collect more lights myself that I have 
created new Peers, and’ that the number cf 
Deputies of Departments has been increased. 
I hope I have succeeded in my choice, and 
the eagerness of the Deputies at this difficult 
conjuncture is alsoa proof, that they are 
animated by a sincere affection for my per- 
son, and an ardent love for the country.— 
It is then with sweet satisfaction and full 
confidence that I have assembled you about 
me, certain that you will never lose sight of 
the fundamental basis of the happiness of 
the State, a frank and loyal union of the 
Chamber with the King, and respect for the 
Constitutional Charter. That Charter, which 
I weighed with care before I gave it, to 
which reflection attaches me more and more 
dearly, which | have sworn to maintain, and 
to which all of you, beginning with my fa- 
mily, are about to swear obedience, is with- 
out doubt susceptible, like all human in- 
stitutions, of betng more perfect; but none 
of us ought to forget that the danger of in- 
novation is not far remote from the advan- 
tage of melioration. Many other objects of 
importance require our labours; to make 
religion re-flourish, 
liberty upon respect for the laws, render 
them more and more analogous to these 
great views, give stability to credit, recom- 
pose the army, heal the wounds that have 
but too deeply torn the bosom of our coun- 
try; in fine, ensure internal tranquillity, and 
thereby make France respected without ; 
such are the objects that our efforts ought 
to lead to. I do not flatter myself that so 
much good can be the work of one session ; 
but if at the close of the present legislature, 
it is seen that we are approaching it, we 
ought to be satisfied with ourselves. I shall 
leave nothing undone, ind in order to ar- 
rive at it, L rely, Gentlemin, upon your most 
active co-operation, | 


After the Speech, the Duke of Angou- 
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Treaty of Peace with France. 


leme, the Duke of Berry, and the Duke of 
Orleans, took the oath which follows :— 
I swear fidelity to the King, and obedience to 


Kingdom. 

The names of the Peers were afterwards 
called over, who individually took the fol- 
lowing oath :— 

I swear fidelity to the King, obedience to the 
Constitutional Charter and the laws of the king- 
dom, and to conduct myself in every thing which 
appertains to my situation as a good and loyal 
Peer of France. 

The names of the Deputies were after- 
wards called over, who took a similar oath 
to that of the Peers. A Member request- 
ed to speak. The Duke of Richelieu, as 
I‘irst Minister, observed, it has been con- 
sidered, from time immemorial, as con- 
trary to the laws of the Monarchy, to 
speak without permission of the King, and 
[ shall take his Majesty’s orders thereon. 
The Duke afterwards stated, that the 
King had commanded the law to be ob- 
served, and here the appeal terminated. 





Treaty or Peace witn FRANCE. 


The following is confidently stated in 
the Courier, to be the terms upon which 
the Allies have agreed to give Peace to 
France :— 

The five following fortresses are to be 
ceded in perpetuity :— 


The fortifications of Huninguen are to be 
destroyed, and ne fortifications are to be 
erected within three leagues of Basle. 

France renounces the right of garrisoning 
Monaco, near Nice. 

France returns the territory in the Ne- 
therlands and Savoy ceded by the Treaty of 
last year. 

_ France shall pay to the Allies a contribu- 
tion of 700 millions of francs ; 29 millions 
sterling. 

During five years, she shall maintain 
150,000 of the Allied Troops, to be sta- 
tioned within her own territories, in and 
near the fortresses hereafter named ; but at. 


butions be paid, it may be made a gubject 
of consideration, whether these troops shall: 
not retire from Franee, and whether the 





restored, 





the Constitutional Charter and the laws of the 


Landan, Marienburgh, 
Saare-Lonis, - Versoix, near the Lake of 
Philippeville, Geneva, 


the end of three years, should the contri-. . 
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France retains Avignon, the Comte Ve- 
paissin, and Montbelliard. The latter is 
situated near Befort. It is a small Duchy, 

formerly belonging to Wurtemberg. The 

| two former, situated in the South‘of France, 
befcre the Revolution, belonged to the 
Pope, and he yet insists on their restora- 
tion. 

The following sixteen fortresses are to be 
garrisoned by the Allies during five years : 


Valenciennes, Thiouville, 

Conde, Longwy, 

Maubeuge, Bitche, 

Landrecy, Montmedy, 

_ Je Quesni, Rocroy, 

Cambray, Avesnes, 
' Givet & Charlemont, The Bridge-head of Fort 
- Mezicres, Louis 


Sedan, 

Nothing is finally settled respecting the 
~ distribution of the contributions ; but it is un- 
derstood that one-fourth, shaasties en millions 
sterling, will be assigned to creafe and re- 
pair fortresses on the northern and north 
eastern frontiers of the Allies adjoining 
France. The remaining 22 millions will be 
divided into five parts; one part will go to 
ach of the four chicf Altied Powers, and the 
| fifth part will be divided among the smaller 
Powers in proportions according to the con- 
tingents of troops they have furnished. 





-—_—_—__ 


Loss or tue Pencuin, or 18 Guns. 


" Mr. Cosserr,—Since the period for 
. Ry flogging the Yankees has expired, several 
g,  wnoiiicial statements, from all parts of the 
~ Southern hemisphere, have appeared in 
the daily papers respecting the capture 

and destruction of H. M.S. Penguin, by 
the Republican sloop Hornet, of the same 

~ force, said to have_taken place in the 
South Seas : I wish it had been in the 

‘Ke, English Seas, as then, in all probability, 
the Admiralty document could have been 
drawn forth. But there are reasons, no 
doubt, at Charing cross, for the with- 
Aolding the official details, which, if pub- 
ished, would be a great relief to those fa- 
ilies, whose friends were in that action, 
he Portsmouth. Telegraph of last week. 
jotices a Court Martial having been held 
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OCTOBER 14, 1815.—Loss of the Penguin.—Sir G. Prevost. 


pon the remaining officers and crew of 
he Penguin, but no account of the no 


fee 


Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
are prepared to gtve the JIlornet brevet 
rank, as they didthe United States. She 
was called a line of battle ship in disguise. 
Now, ifthe Hornet is called a frigate in 
disguise, [ think even Mr. Croker must 
allow the superior abilities of the Yankees 
in Naval policy, as, by our account, their 
frigates answer for line of battle ships, and 
their sloops of war for frigates. Commos 
dore Decatur, no doubt, in his successful 
mission to Algiers, failed not to take ad- 
vantage of the brevet rank which we had 
given him in establishing his blockade. 
What a cheap method of prosecuting 2a 


war! And how well it has answered ?! 
A Constant Rishee 
P.S. It will be unfair if the line of bat. 


tle ship President, ina future war, is not 
allowed to retain that rank she held, prior 
to her meeting with the Squadron under 
Commodore Hayes, off New York. 





Sin Greorce Prevost, 


The dispute between Sir James Yeo 
and Sir George Prevost, respecting the 
entire capture of our fleeton Lake Champ- 
lain. by the Americans, and the consequcut 
retreat of our army at Plattsburg, has led 
toa determination to bring Sir George 
to a Court Martial, for his alleged miscon- 
duct in that, to us, disgraceful business. 
I have alres dy given it as my opinion that 
Sir George did every thing he could do 
as a brave and experienced officer, placed 
in such diflieult circumstances; and | have 
shewn that, instead of his conduct meriting 
censure, he deserved great credit for the 
masterly manner in which he brought off 
the army, when, after the defeat of the 
fleet, it would have been certain destruc- 
tion to have remained at Plattsburgh. I 
have seen no reason to alter my opinion, 
and I am pretty sanguine that the result 
of the Court Martilal will bear me out in 
what I have stated. The following are 
the charges which, it is said, are to bé pre- 
ferred against, ( General Prevost :— 

First chi. For having on or about the 
Jithof £ ber, 1814, by holding out 
the edie of a co-operation of the 


rand his command, induced Captain - 
| ‘bis Majesty's ship Confiance, 











¢ American squadron on Lake 





amplain, when it was highly imprudent 
a - attack nog the si i 
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tio’ from the land forces, and for not having 
afforded that co-operation. 

Second charge—For not having stormed 
the American works on shofe at nearly the 
same time that the said naval action com- 
menced, as he had given Captain Downie 


reason to expect. ' 
Third Charge—For having disregarded 
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the signal for co-operation, which had been 
previously agreed upon. 

Fourth Charge—For not having attacked 
the enemy on shore, either during the said 
naval action or after it was ended, whereby 
his Majesty’s naval squadron under the 
command of Captain Downie might have 
been saved. 





—_—-——-——— - 





PRICES CURRENT in London; 


France; Number of BANARUPTCIES -in 


with Koreign Countries, during the last 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE 
Week. 


BREAD.—The Quartern Loaf, weighing 41b. 50z. 8drams, 11d. 


Prices of FUNDS in England and 
Great Britain; and 





WHEAT.—The Winchester Bushel, or 8 gallons (corn and beer measure), taken on an average of 
all the prices at Mark Lane Market, 6s. 43d. 


—— | 





MEAT.—The average wholesale price per Pound weight, at Smithfield Market, where the skin and 
offal are not reckoned at any thing in the price.—Beef, 64d ; Mutton, 63d; Veal, 8d; Pork, 7d; 


Lamb, eid. 


— 





WOOL. —Vigonia, 16s,; Portngal, 3s.; Spanish Lamb, 9s. 3d.; Leonosa, 7s, 3d. ; Segovia, 5s. 9d. ; 
Seville, 4s. 6d. ;~-This wool is washed and picked.—Wool Imported last week :—From Ger- 
many, 43,680lbs.—From Spain, 59,584!bs.—From Africa, 1,008!bs. 





BULLION.— Gold in bars, ¢ 4 3s, per ounce.—New Dollars, 5s, 3d, each.—-Silver in bars, 5s. 420—— 
N.B. These are the prices in Bank of England paper.—-In gold coin of the English Mint, an 
ounce of gold in bars is worth SI. 17s, 10}d.—Standard Silver in bars, in the coin of the English 
Mint, is worth 5s, 2d. an ounce. In the same coin a Spanish Dollar is worth 4s, 6d, 





ENGLISH FUNDS.—Tie price of the Turee Per Centum Consolidated Annuities, in Bank Pa- 


per; 60. 
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FRENCH FUNDS.—The price of the Five Per Cents, in gold and silver money; 61, 





BAN KRUPYCIES,—N umber, during the last week, published in the London Gazette, 29, 


ee 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE, 


Lonvon. Friday 15. 
Amsterdam «.+-ssseeeeees eee 56 4B 2U 
Dittoat Sight «+ -+e-+--s-eeeees 36 
Amsterdam «----++..+.-- vs Aeyige . 3 toe 
Ditto at Sight .--.--..-.-46- ** 1019 
Rotterdam <--+-.-++..+- evessoe t2 § 2U. 
Antwerp Corer rsereeerecevese JL FY 
Hamborgh «-+--+-.++-- ep 04.6-4:66 33 9 g1U. 
Altona eee eee ee ereneee ereeee . 58 10 2; U. 
BFOMEN« scoscccvccccevesesess 33 10 
Paris 1 Day’s Date ...-++--..+- 93 40 
DAGGe so civ ccecccavce. sreeeese 9360 2. 
Bourdeaux o+.++--. sss ceeenee 93 60 
Prankfort onthe Main ---++++. 137 Ex. Mo. 
Madrid eeeves eweaeces os vveeee 37 effective 
Cadigeccccevecsccccscsece seve 36h effective ' 





Barcelemarsscecsscccescssccces 36 


Lonpon. Friday 13. 
Bilboa Tote eee ewesesrsseresees 37. 
St. Sebastian ereeereeeeeesese 36 
Corunna wecccccccccaccscsecss 36 
Gibraltar .......... voobsccoes 93§ 
Leghorn seen eeccccowceseseee KO 
Genoa --sececcues cveesvceee 43 

Venice oecceeesens i cecevecses G4 50 

A BREE ccc ccboctacccccccnce” Ae 
Naples ee ee ee ee 424 

Palermo Serer teoeenesesesses 125 per 02, 

Lisbon eeere eee eee eesneeeneene 

Oporto ----ereceessescseeneee 63 
Rio Janeiro -+-.++eeecsssscceee 69 

Dublin Coders enr Meracterescese® 104 per Cents 


Gork’s cescccrcovicctcosseccece ait 
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